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Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras. 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death, 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply, 
hor love has made me carrion ere I die. Dry dm. 

Carrion*, adj. [from the fubft.J Relating to carcafes; feed- 
ing upon carcafes. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him. 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Kv n of the bonny beads he lov’d fo well. Sbakefp. H. VI. 
1 he charity of our death-bed vifits from oneanother, is much 
at a rate with that of a carrion crow to a fheep ; we fmell a car- 
„ f fk' L'Ejlrange. 

CARROT, n.f. [caro/e, Fr. daucus, Lat.] 

It hath a fleftiy root; the leaves are divided into narrow feg- 
ments ; the petals of the flower arc unequal, and fliaped like a 
heart ; the umbel, when ripe, is hollowed and contracted, ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a bird’s neft ; the feeds are hairy, and in 
ihape of lice. 1 he fpecies are ; i . Common wild carrot. 2. 
Dwarf wild carrot , with broader leaves. 3. Dark red-rooted 
garden carrot. 4. 1 he orange coloured carrot. 5. The white 
carrot. 1 he firft grows wild upon arable land, and is feldom 
cultivated. This is the particular fort which fhould be ufed in 
medicine, and for which the druggifts commonly fell the feeds 
of the garden carrot. The third and fourth forts 


are com- 
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monly cultivated for the kitchen ; as is the fifth fort, though 
not fo common in England. The white is generally preferred 
for the fweeteft. But, in order to preferve carrots for ufc all 
the winter and fpring, about the beginning of November, when 
the green leaves are decayed, dig them up, and lay them in land 
in a dry place, where the froft cannot come to them. Miller. 

Carrot r, though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for feed, though the land for them fhould rather be digged than 
plowed. Mortimer. 

His fpoufe orders the fack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 

Ca'rrotiness. n.f. [from carroty.] Rednefs of hair. 

Ca'rroty. adj. [from carrot.] Spoken of red hair, on account 
of its rcfcmblance in colour to carrots. 

Ca'rrows. n.f. [an Irilh word.] 

The carrews are a kind of people that wander up and down 
to gentlemens houfes, living only upon cards and dice ; who, 
though they have little or nothing of their own, yet will they 
play for much money. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To CARRY, v. a. [charier, Fr. from currus, Lat. See Car.] 

1 . To convey from a place ; oppofed to l/ring, or convey to a place. 

When lie dieth, he (hall carry nothing away. PJ. xlix. 1 8. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Adis, viii. 2. 

I mean to carry her away this evening, by the help of thefe 
two foldiers. Dryden' s Spar, if) Friar. 

As in a hive’s vimineous dome. 

Ten theufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each docs her ftudious a&ion vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

They expofed their goods with the price marked upon them, 
then retired ; the merchants came, left the price which they 
would give upon the goods, and likewife retired ; the Seres re- 
turning, carried off either their goods or money, as they liked 
be ft. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . Totranfport. 

They began to carry about in beds thofc that were fick. 

Mark, vi. 55. 

The fpecies of audibles feem to be coined more manifeftly 
through the air, than the fpecies of vifibles. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Where many great ordnance are fhot off together, the found 
will be carried, at the leaft, twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 

3. To bear; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in their pockets. JVtfeman's Surgery. 

4. To take; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with us 
in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex men’s 
thoughts would be eafier refolvcd. Locke. 

I have liftened with my utmoft attention for half an hour to 
an oratour, without being able to carry away onefingle fentence 
out of a whole fermon. Swift. 

5. To convey by force. 

Go, carry Sir John Falftaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. Sbakefp. Henry IV . 

6. To effect any tiling. 

There arc fome vain perfons, that whatfoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never 10 little hand 
in it, they think it is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we lofc the occafion of carrying a bufinefs well 
thoroughly by our too much hafte. Ben. JohnJon s Difcovery. 

Thefe advantages will be of no effect, unlefs we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addifon. 

7. To gain in competition. 

And hardly fhall I carry out my fide, 

Her hufband being alive. Sbaitfp. King Lear. 

How many ftand for confulfhips? — Three, they fay ; hut 
it is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. c/, ' ,i *’ / * 


ried away every thing againft him. 

S- To gain after refiftance. 

The count wooes your daughter. 

Lays down his wanton fiegc before her beauty ; 

Refolves to carry her ; let her confent. 

As we’ll dire£f her now, ’tis lied: to bear it. 

What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? Sbakefp. Othello 

■ u j, t0v/n . was diftreded, and ready for an aflault, which if 
it had been given, would have coft much blood ; but yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon's Henry VII 

9. To prevail ; with;/. [/# porter, Fr.] 

Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter ; the greater part carries it. Sbakefp. 

By thefe, and the like arts, they promifed thcmfelvcs, that 
they fhould cafily carry it ; fo that they entertained the houfe 
all the morning with other debates. Clarendon. 

If the numeroufnefs of a train mud carry it, virtue mav go 
follow Aftrxa, and vice only will be worth the courting. Glanv. 

Children, who live together, often drive for maftery, whofe 
wills fhall carry it over the reft. ' Locke. 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is apt to carry it, and thofc 
at adiftance have the difadvantage in the companion. Locke. 

JO. To bear out ; to face through ; to outface. 

If a man carries it oft, there is fo much money faved ; and 
if he be detected, there will be fomething pleafant in the fro- 

n <*; L'Ejlrange. 

H . I o preferve external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s mad ; we may 
carry it thus for our pleafure, and his penance. Sbak. T. Night. 

12. To manage; to tranfaft. 

I he fenate is generally as numerous as our houfe of com- 
mons ; and yet carries its refolutions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

13. I o behave ; to conduct ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

N ogled t not alfo the examples of thofe that have carried 
thcmfelves ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry bim- 
felf with much fingular fweetnefs and temper. IVotton. 

He carried himfelf fo infolently in the houfe, and out of the 
houfe, to all perfons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 

14. I o bring forward ; to advance in any progrefs. 

It is not to be imagined how far conltancy will carry a man; 
however, it is better walking flowly in a rugged way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
a great degree of elegancy and politenefs in their language. 

Locke on Education, § 168. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch wild ex- 
tremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 

15. To urge ; to bear on with fome kind of external impulfe. 

Men are ftrongly carried out to, and hardly took off from, 

the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or flefti, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeffion of an obedience to thrift, is no foil of the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hammond' s B raltical Catecbifm. 

Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
puniftiing others; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 

16. To bear; to have ; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, we fee fomething that carries a kind of 
analogy to fcnle ; they contrail their leaves againft the cold ; 
they open them to the favourable heat. Hale’s Origin of Monk. 

17. To exhibit to fhow ; to difplay on the outfide; to fet to 
view. 

The afpeit of every one in the family carries fo much fatif- 
failion, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addifon. Sped. 

18. To imply; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightnefs or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets, pre- 
fently upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot imme- 
diately anfwcr. Locke. 

19. To contain. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument in it, to prove 
that doctrine. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind. 

20 . To have annexed ; to have any thing joined. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, dir eddy forbid- 
ding fuch practices ; and they knew that it carried with it the 
divine ftamp. Scab. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with them to niy 
mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affeCl our fenfes, 
cany with them into the mind the idea of finite. * Locke. 

21. To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by commu- 
nication of motion. 

VVe fee alfo manifeftly, that founds are canned with wind : 
• ana 
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3*1 therefore founds will be hoard furrher with the wind than 
againft the wind. Bum, , Nulurul Hj/ltn, •'I ‘ 2 5 - 

1. To move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, fo that 
you fee the fky through it, notwithftanding thc^rooms he very 


deep 


Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 


Cany camomile, or wild thyme, 
upon fticks, as you do hops upon poles. 

26. To bear, as trees. 

Set them arcafonable depth, and they will carry more (hoots 
upon the ftem. ' Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 425. 

27. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn cafily to carry ; young popinjays learn 
quickly to fpeak. Afchams Schoolmajlcr. 

28. To carry off. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him off. Temple. 

29. To carry on. To promote; to help forward. 

It carries on the fame defign that is promoted hy authours of 
a graver turn, and only does it in another manner. Addifon. 

30. To carry on. To continue; to advance from one ftage to 
another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our Blcfled Sa- 
viour, carried on by his difciplcs, and to be completed by their 
fucccflours to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightned. Sprat. 

/Eneas’s fettlement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppofitions in his way to it, both by fca and land. Addifon. 

31/ To carry on. To profecute; not to let ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifti us with money fufficient 
to carry on the war. Temple. 

32. To carry through. To fupport; to keep from failing, or be- 
ing conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, victorioufly through all difficulties. Hammond. 

To Ca'rr y. v.n. 

1. A hare is faid, by hunters, to carry , when flic runs on rotten 
ground, or on froft, and it fticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his neck is arched, and he 
holds his head high ; hut when his neck is Ihort, and ill Ihaped, 
and he lowers his head, he is faid to carry low. 

3. To carry it high. To be proud. 

Ca'rr y-tale. n.f [from carry and talc.] A talebearer. 

Some carry-talc, fome plcafcman, fome flight zany, 

Told our intents before. Sbakefp. Love’s Labour Lofl. 

CART, n.f See Car. [cpxt, cjqiT, Sax.] 

1. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are deferibed by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk of marcs. ^ Temple. 

Triptolcmus, fo fung the Nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 

2. A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for luggage. 

Now while my friend, juft ready to depart. 

Was packing all his goods in one poor cart. 

He flopp’d a little— Dryden' s Juvenal. 

3. A I mall carriage with two wheels, ufed by hufbandmen, dif- 
tmguilbed Irom a waggon, which has four wheels. 

Alas ! what weights arc thefe that load my heart ! 

I anl 25 dull as wintcr-ftarved flicep, 

I lr’d as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 

4. The vehicle in which criminals arc carried to execution. ^ 

I he fquire, whofe good grace was to open the fccnc. 

Now htted the halter, now travers’d the cart. 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart. Prior 

It [lrom "" "“" J T ° W 

Democritus ne’er laugh’d fo loud, 

*/ CC ^ awds carte< l through the croud. 

No woman led a better life : 

She to intrigues was e’en hard-hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted ; 

t-m c ^ c natlon ne’er would thrive, 

*“ aa the whores were burnt alive. 

1 0 Cart. v. n . To ufe carts for carriage. 
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22. To pulh on ideas in a train. 

Manethcs, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath earned up their 
government to an incredible diftance. Hale's Origin of man k. 

24. To receive ; to endure. . 

Some have in readinefs fo many odd (tones, as there is no- 
thing but they can wrap it into a tale, to make others carry it 
with more pleafure. Bacon , Effay 23. 

25. To fupport; to fuftain. 

^ •* — — u.i or the green ftrawberry. 


jades, fo furnift.cd, I thought if that were thrift, I Wifhcd none 
of my friends or fubjecls ever to thrive. Sidney, i. a. 

Cart-load. n.f. [from cart and load.] 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when look- 
ed upon where the points were cbverted to the eye, than wl ere 

the fidcs were fo. f* 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country witfr 
cart-loads of their ware, and fee who will take it. Swift. 

2. A quantity fufficient to load a cart. 

Cart-way. n.f. [from cart and way.] A way through which 
a carriage may conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beft to have a cart-way 
along the middle of them. “ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper ; a vper to 
be filled up with fuch conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 

Ca'rtel. n.f. [cartel, Fr. car tells, Ital.] A writing containing, 
for the moft part, ftipulations between enemies. 

As thisdifeord among the fifterhood is likely to engage them 
in a long and lingring war, it is the more neceflary that there 
fhould be a cart, l fettled among them. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

Ca'rter. n.f [from cart . ] The mail who <Jrives a cart, or 
whole trade it is to drive a cart. 

If he love her not, 

Let me be no affiftafrt for a ftate, 

But keep a farm, and carters. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

The divine goodnefs never Fails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our own fhoitUers 
to the work. L’Ejlrange. 

The criminals arc feiz’d upon the place: 

Carter and hoft confronted face to face. Dryden. 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his borfes, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryden' s Dufref ioy. 

CA'RTILAGE. n.f. [ cartilage , Lat.] A fmocth and folid bo- 
dy, fofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. In it are 
no cavities or cells for containing of marrow ; nor is it cover- 
ed over with any membrane to make it (enfible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elafticity, by which, if they 
are forced from their natural figure or fituation, they return to 
it of thcmfelves, as foon as that force is taken away. Quincy. 

Thofe canals, by degrees, are abolillied, and grow foiid ; 
feveral of them united, grow a membrane ; thefe membranes 
further confolidated, become cartilages, and cartilages bones. 

Arbuthnot on y .iments. 

Cartilaci'neous. } n.f. [from cartilage.] Confiding of car- 

Cartila'ginous. J tilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of fifties poife them- 
felves, afeend and defeend at pleafure, and continue in what 
depth of water they lift, is as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paffage to the breath, and, as the breath 
paficth through the rimula, makes a vibration of thofe cartila- 
ginous bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
vo ‘ ce - Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Cartg'ok. n.f. [cart one, Ital.] A painting or drawing upon 
large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one feels his fhare of pleafure and er.ter- 
tainment. /ZWr Logick. 

Carto uch. n f. [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, and holding forty- 
eight musket balls, and fix or eight iron ballsof a pound weight. 

It is fired out of a hobit or fmall mortar, and is proper fordc- 
fending a pafs. 

Lartrace. } n.f [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of paper or parch- 

Ca rtridge. ) ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for the °reatcr 
expedition in charging guns. 

Our careful monarch (lands in perfon by. 

His new-caft cannons firmnefs to explore ; 

T he ftrength of big-corn d powder loves to 
, And ball and cartragc fQrts for every bore. ' Dryden 

Cartrut. n.f [from cart and rut ; route, a way.] The track 
made by a cart wheel. 

Ca'rtulary. n.f. [from char to, paper, Lat.] A place where 
papers or records arc kept. 

Ca'rtwright. n.f. [from cart and wright.] A maker of carts. 

Alter local names, the moft names have been derived from 
occupations or profeffions; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cait- 

Tr> PAR VP r f. . Camden’s Remains. 

1 oCAK\ L. v. a. [ceoppan, Sax. kerven, Dutch.] 

1. I o cut wood, or ftonc, or other matter, into elegant forms 

1 aking the very refufc among thofe which ferved to no ufe 
he hath carved it diligently when he had nothing elfe to do. * 

H.:d Democratcs really carved mount Athos inSl’ftatueof 
^ nde . r V he Great and had the memory of the facl been ob- 
htcrated by fome accident, who could afterwards have proved it 
linpoffible, but that it might cafually have been ? 

2. To cut meat at the table. 

3. To make any thing by carving or cutting. 

Yet fearing idlenefs, the nurfe of ill, 

In fculpturc exercis’d his happy ; 
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